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A GRAMMAR OF MODERN ARABIC 

In the circle of studies of modern Arabic dialects, widening with an 
increasing number of efficient workers and funds to work with up to July- 
August, 1914, Egyptian Arabic naturally occupies something of a central 
position. Good books are not wanting which present this dialect, or some 
fo*m of it, to the student and inquirer from various points of view. The 
good old Spitta is, indeed, long out of print; the fact that it has for some 
time been practically unobtainable points to its worth, which in spite of well- 
known defects would seem to warrant a new edition or, at least, an anastatic 
reprint. Vollers, less pretentious, printed in an English as well as a German 
edition, is a good enough book considering its small compass; less scarce 
than Spitta, second-hand copies are yet by no means plentiful in the open 
market. Its scarcity is not so keenly felt as in the case of the former, because 
the fuller works of Willmore and of Spiro Bey offer more than substitutes. 
Perhaps Thatcher (Harder, Armez), too, deserves mention here, even 
though literary, not colloquial, Arabic is the subject of his book; the course 
of study is distinctly pointed toward mastery of modern literary, journalistic, 
epistolary usage, as it is most extensively and intensively ■ developed in 
Egypt. 

It is a sign of the times that not merely another, not merely the most 
recent, but the most modern book, designed to facilitate the study of Egyp- 
tian colloquial Arabic has now been given us by the fertile brain and the 
facile pen of an Englishman assisted by a native Egyptian. Working 
steadfastly, intensively, with merciless self-criticism in most trying times, 
the well-known missionary, scholar, and gentleman, Mr. W. H. T. Gairdner, 
succeeded in completing late in 1916 and in laying before the public, before 
the following year was out, what practically amounts to a new departure 
in the study and teaching of modern spoken Arabic. 1 

Mr. Gairdner has long ago made his mark; for extensive knowledge of 
both medieval and modern Islam, for sane and balanced judgment on the 
excellences and defects of the Moslem religion and the needs and desires 
of the modern Moslem world he has few equals. This, his latest work, in 
quite another portion of his field, brought out in connection with his post as 
superintendent of Arabic Studies at the Cairo Study Center, does not dis- 
appoint our expectations. 

For the first time we find ourselves here on solid ground in the trans- 
literation of Arabic into Romic symbols; the International Phonetic Alphabet 
has conquered a new field in its own great world-war upon the Babylonian 
confusion of transliterations. If this book had no other merit than this, it 
would be a notable achievement. But this is by no means the only excellence 
of this altogether remarkable piece of work. It blazes new trails, at least 
trails that are new in the teaching of modern Arabic, in every direction. 
Considered from the point of view of modern language teaching in general, 
it must be called an up-to-date book in the best sense of the word. 

1 Egyptian Colloquial Arabic. A Conversation Grammar and Reader. By W. H. T. 
Gairdner, assisted by Sheikh Kurayyim Sallam. Cambridge: W. Hefler & Sons, Ltd., 
1917. 12s. 6d. 
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Not merely the symbols of the best body of modern phonetists are made 
use of, but the descriptions of the sounds represented by these symbols, 
though necessarily very brief, is far and away the best of anything the 
reviewer has yet seen. With one term the reviewer is inclined to take issue, 
the more so as we are promised for no distant future a practical phonetic 
handbook on Arabic pronunciation by Mr. Gairdner. Why should the 
ugly and hardly exact term "plosives" be used along with nasals, laterals, 
fricatives? Stops, frequently, but not necessarily, issuing in an explosive 
effect, is much the better and easier term, as Jespersen has amply demon- 
strated. 

To pass from the realm of mere pronunciation, the method of teaching 
presented in Mr. Gairdner's book is new, or rather of the best modern type. 
It is the speaking of a modern language which this book has in view. The 
skill with which guidance is here given toward the acquisition of this art 
is quite beyond the ordinary. True, it is not intended primarily for the 
lonely autodidact. The student who would profitably use it without the 
aid of a competent teacher must have something more than good knowledge 
of the elements of classical Arabic and rather more than average ability 
besides. But that teacher must be incompetent, indeed, who cannot with 
the aid of the guidance, material, and suggestions here presented secure 
better than average results with average classes. The terrifying show of 
vocabularies, schemes of declensions, conjugations, etc., is reduced to a 
minimum. This does not mean that such highly necessary materials are 
in any wise neglected. In fact, the care and skill with which a student is 
here inducted into these things makes clear, how faulty and negligent in 
these very matters are so many books, supposed to be accurate, precise, 
and scientific, and so much classroom method based thereon. The thirty- 
two sections of this book with their auxiliary material are admirably designed 
to teach the whole of a living language, idioms, syntax and all, not merely 
a skeleton of declensions and grammatical formulas. It is not possible 
within the limits of a review fitting the scope of this Journal to expatiate 
upon details. 

It is natural, perhaps, but from more than one point of view deplorable, 
that this admirable book should meet opposition in its home country, 
England, some of it in the interest of re-editions of competitors. Such 
opposition would be entirely unnatural in America. Whether the projected 
American School for Modern Oriental Languages materializes or not (if it does, 
it ought to be more than one), not only religious missionaries, for whom 
the book is more especially intended, but educational, professional, and 
business missionaries as well, and governmental emissaries, also, will find 
it to their advantage to invest in this book and to work through it under the 
guidance of a competent instructor at the earliest opportunity. They will 
not find a spurious short cut with all toil and trouble airily eliminated; 
but they will find the naturally hard road made pleasant, leading with as 
straight and purposeful direction as is possible to the desired goal. 

If this book acquires the popularity it deserves, a new edition should 
be necessary after no great number of years. May that time be less troubled 
than the moment of its first appearance. It will then be possible to eliminate 
in a still greater degree than has been done in this first edition those slight 
defects of proofreading which are especially troublesome in a language book 
for beginners. 

M. Sprengling . 



